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THE AMBASSADOR’S BALL. 


Amone the persons of distinction who composed the 
highest society of Paris in 1810, none were more 
conspicuous than the Austrian ambassador, Prince 
Carl von Schwartzenberg, and his family. The prince 
himself, a handsome, stately man, dignified, yet 
popular and easy in his bearing, distinguished both 
in the council-chamber and in the field, was a really 
imposing representative of his imperial master. Not 
less remarkable was his charming princess; a rare 
intelligence, grace, fascination, and sincere amiability 
all combined to fit her for her brilliant position. The 
prince and princess held at their magnificent Hétel de 
Légation, Rue de Mont Blanc, a court—in all but its 
name and tedious ceremonials. Here French and 
Germans met on common ground, unfettered by the 
uneasiness, restraint, and smothered suspicion which 
darkened the atmosphere of St Cloud. Here, on the 
contrary, there seemed to be good-will and friendliness 
for all—a moral sunshine in which even strangers gladly 
came to bask. To those who were admitted to any 
degree of intimacy with the family, the source of this 
pervading light and warmth remained no secret. Be- 
neath the splendours of the Hotel de Légation there 
flourished all the simple virtues of household affections. 
Husband and wife loved each other tenderly, as it 
was not the fashion for French husbands and wives to 
love in those days; a charming family was growing 
up about them; they had a circle of valued house- 
hold friends. Prince Joseph von Schwartzenberg, the 
ambassador’s elder brother, had also taken up his 
residence in Paris. The brothers were deeply attached 
to each other; their children had the same masters, 
and lived like brothers and sisters together; each 
family shared and heightened the other's pleasures. 
No wonder that, amidst the false glitter of the Empire, 
this home-happiness-—quiet, pure, and true—should 
have exercised a subtle charm on those who came 
within its influence. 

Of all the festivities which had taken place in 
honour of the nuptials of Marie Louise, that of the 
Hotel de Légation was to be the crown. It was not 
considered simply as a ball given by the ambassador ; 
it was the féte of Austria herself in honour of a 
daughter of the House of Hapsburg. Every Austrian 
in Paris felt himself personally compromised in the 
success of this entertainment, which was to be on a 
scale of far greater magnificence than any which had 
preceded it. If Austria had been forced to lay down 
her arms on the field of Wagram, here at least France 
should confess herself vanquished. The féte was to 
take place on the Ist of July, and for weeks before- 
hand, an army of workmen were employed in the 


necessary preparations. As the time drew near, they 
worked in relays, day and night. Indeed, those 
whose turn fell in the night were more fortunate than 
their brethren, for the heat by day was intense; the 
paint blistered the wood-work, the stone-blocks 
glowed under that burning sun. Scarcely a drop of 
rain had fallen for weeks; the foliage withered in 
every direction, as if under the breath of a simoom ; 
the turf and boughs required for decoration had to be 
kept fresh by artificial means. The hotel itself, it 
was thought, would not be large enough for the occa- 
sion, so the mansion next door to it was hired, and 
the two buildings thrown into one. But the grand 
ball-room, a palace in itself for size and magnificence, 
was erected of solid wood-work in the garden. Its 
roof and walls, covered on the outside with waxed- 
cloth, were decorated in the interior with tapestry, 
and all the resources of upholstery and taste ex- 
pended in the arrangement of mirrors, candelabra, 
coloured lamps, and every kind of dazzling ornament. 
The roof, which was dome-shaped, was supported by 
wooden pillars covered with white satin damask, 
striped in gold and silver, and festooned with muslin, 
gauze, and other light fabrics, bound by wreaths of 
artificial flowers. Massive glass-lustres swung on 
gold and silver chains from the roof, and were com- 
bined in one graceful and harmonious whole with the 
other decorations, by means of floating draperies, 
flowers, and ribbons. At one end of this pavilion 
rose a dais, carpeted with cloth of gold, on which 
two throne-chairs were placed for the emperor and 
his bride; at the opposite end, was a gallery for 
the orchestra. There were three entrances to the 
ball-room besides that for the musicians at the back of 
the orchestra—one behind the dais, communicating 
with the mansion ; another into a wide long gallery, 
temporary like the ball-room, and decorated to match 
it; this gallery ran parallel with the hétel, and had 
several doors communicating with it and with the gar- 
dens. But the principal entrance to the ball-room was 
a magnificent portal, from which a flight of broad steps 
led down into the gardens, where every arrangement 
had been made to facilitate the ingress and egress of 
the crowd of guests. Over the portal shone in illum- 
inated letters the following inscription, in German, 
which some friend of Prince Schwartzenberg, inspired 
evidently by the muse who presides over mottoes for 
crackers and bonbons, improvised for the occasion : 


With gentle Beauty’s charm is glorious Valour bound! 
All hail! the golden age again on earth is found ! 


So rose the light graceful structure, as by the 
wand of some architectural Ariel : it looked, with i 
gold-worked tapestries, the bridal whiteness of the 
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diaphonous draperies, the lustre and colour afforded 
by silver, gold, flowers, mirrors, chandeliers, and 
costly ornaments of every description, as if it 
had been transplanted out of the Thousand and 
One Nights. There was only one calamity to be 
dreaded: that long, low bank of cloud in which 
the sun had set on the last of June looked omi- 
nous enough; what if the rain should pour down 
in torrents next day, as féte-givers and féte-goers 
know too well it seems to take a malicious pleasure 
in doing on such occasions? What would become 
of the ball-room and all its magnificence then? 
Fortunately, the Ist of July set all fear of such a 
provoking contre-temps at rest; the sun blazed out 
of a sky without a cloud. Every preparation was 
happily complete, and with the comfortable certainty 
that not the smallest detail had been overlooked 
which would add distinction to so grand a festivity, 
the ambassador, his family, and friends betook them- 
selves to the lighter cares of the toilet, not without 
congratulations among the younger Austrian officers 
on the superior brilliancy of their national uniform 
over that of their French rivals. 

It was still broad daylight when the Hotel de 
Légation was illuminated, and already in quick, and 
still quicker succession, the carriages of the guests 
rolled between the crowd which lined the streets. A 
grenadier detachment of the Imperial Guard had 
betimes occupied the posts assigned them. The 
Austrian nobility were in readiness to receive the 
arrivals, and every lady was presented with a beauti- 
ful bouquet before being conducted to the ball-room, 
now rapidly filling. The rank and dignity of the 
guests increased with every minute; kings and 
queens had already been announced, and now there 
was a pause of expectancy. At length the word of 
command to the troops, then the roll of drums, the 
erash of military music, announced the approach of the 
imperial state-carriage. The two families of Schwart- 
zenberg and Metternich received the Emperor and 
Marie Louise. After a short congratulatory address 
from the ambassador, and when the empress had 
accepted a bouquet from the princely ladies, her 
husband, taking her hand, conducted her to the ball- 
room. Many persons who had a near view of Napoleon 
for the first time, remarked the regular beauty of his 
features, but all were struck with the fixed, iron 
character of his face. His deportment was stern and 
unbending, almost that of a man in some fit of ill- 
humoured sullenness. Not a gleam of kindliness in 
the eye—its glance darting straight forward like that 
of an eagle on its prey; not even a forced smile played 
upon those inflexible lips, which seemed as if they could 
only open to utter some terrible command. Napoleon 
declined the refreshments offered, and promenaded 
with the empress through the reception-rooms, gal- 
leries, and ball-room in an abstracted manner, negli- 
gently addressing a few words here and there, and 
casting quick sharp glances over the brilliant throng. 
They shrank almost visibly from his gaze. That stern 
dark presence spread an indefinable gloom over this 
grand festival; it was much like the appearance of 
some schoolmaster, infinitely more feared than loved, 
among a troop of children enjoying themselves at a 
puppet-show. 

This feeling weighed upon the guests as they 
silently followed the imperial couple through the 
illuminated was lacking in mirth, 


gardens. 
however, music did her best to supply, for both 


instrumental and vocal, were stationed at different 
ts, who burst into choral songs and symphonies at 
e approach of the emperor. The Austrians had pre- 
mete a flattering surprise for Marie Louise. Seats 
placed upon a lawn invited Napoleon and herself to 
rest; and here an exact model of the familiar castle 
of Saxenberg, brilliantly illuminated, presented itself 
to her eyes; while there emerged from the shrubberies 
a troop of opera-dancers in the costume of Austrian 
‘seapeeme who went through the national dances of 
er country. Then followed a pantomimic war and 
peace, where Mars displayed nothing more formidable 
than the honours of victory, and Peace came attended 
by every image of happiness and prosperity. This 
was hardly over when a great flourish of trumpets 
announced the arrival of a courier, who, booted, 
spurred, and covered with dust, presented his dis- 
patches to the emperor. A murmur of some conquest 
in Spain ran through the assembly, but Napoleon, 
who was in the secret, gnenes the correspondence 
to be from Vienna, and presented the empress with 
a bond-fide letter from her father, written purposely 
to grace this occasion. After a fireworks, 
the company returned to the d -room, and 
the emperor having paused at the portal to spell out 
the es the German Alexandrines, took his 
place with his bride on the dais, and the orchestra. 
The ‘Pall pened by th of Naples 
e was 0 e queen a 
with Prince Esterhazy, viceroy of 
Italy, with the Princess Schwartzenberg. 
the dancing was going on, the imperial couple 
promenaded the room in opposite directions, con- 
versed slightly with different persons, and gave an 
opportunity for the presentation of and 
ose younger members of French and Austrian 
nobility who made their début into society at this. 
d féte. Marie Louise soon her seat, 
ut Napoleon remained at the other end of the 
vilion, conversing first with one, then with another. 
The Princess Schwartzenberg her young 
daughters to him, and received his compliments on 
the magnificence of the arrangements. e princess 
felt while she listened to them that all anxieties 
and fears with regard to the entertainment might 
now fairly be laid aside; never could ball-room 
resent a more brilliant spectacle, never could 
éte promise a grander success. The hearts of 
both host and hostess. grew light as they saw 
Napoleon in the best possible humour, evidently 
bent upon being polite after his fashion. It was 
now past midnight; the revelry was at its height; 
the whirl of the dance had completely broken the 
géne of the great conqueror’s presence. Dukes and 
duchesses, princes and princesses, kings and queens, 
were all enjoying themselves like pre ewe mortals, 
There were silvery laughter, sweet low voices, and 
glances still more sweet and eloquent; plenty of 
whispering and flirtation going on under cover of the 
music, especially in the less bene galleries among 
the younger portion of the assembly. Tiaraed ladies, 
and bestarred and beribboned gentlemen, verging 
upon fifty, but successfully got up to seem twenty 
years younger, were looking forward with gentle 
anticipation to the supper, lying in state of gold and 
silver in a suite of banqueting-rooms. Some of the 
guests were proud of their jewels, their wit, or their 
grace ; some women were proud of their own beauty, 
others of the beauty of their daughters; but not an 
Austrian present was there who was not of 
the ball; and well they might be. Under those 
snowy draperies, the light fell full and brilliant on 
such an assembly as Paris has hardly gathered since ; 
jewels flashed, plumes waved, decorations glittered, 
to be multiplied infinitely in countless mirrors— 
magnificent pavilion shewed like one vast restless sea 
of splendour. Vague forebodings are rife in the 
minds of men, but why should they enter here? what 
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room here for a thought of broken faith—a si 
for the cast-off wife at Malmaison—why should a 
dark fancy see in the cold shrinking girl on the dais 
an image of Iphigenia at the altar? Away with all 
ill-timed fancies! The orchestra strikes up a waltz ; 
gayer, louder is the music; quicker, and still more 
quick the measure of the dance. 


There is a slight stir at that end of the ball-room | dan, 


where Napoleon is standing: the merest trifle—the 
flame from one of the lamps has laid hold of a gauze 
festoon. The light harmless-looking blaze has vanished 
instantly ; a few flakes fall, which Count Bentheim 
extinguishes with his hat. It is quite over now—no, 
— that is fire creeping there along that drapery 
overhead. Quick as thought, Count Damanion, one 
of the emperor’s ft onl climbs a pillar, tears 
it down, and crushes out the flame in a moment. 
But look there—higher than any one can reach, what 
are those fiery tongues darting out from the fluted 
muslin straight over the orchestra? The music was 
hushed at once ; the band hurrying to escape by the 
door leading into the gardens, at the back of the 
orchestra, gave free passage to the night-air. <A 
rising wind blew very y in, and fanned the 
flames into instant fury. Wave after wave of fire 

d over the whole roof; burning fragments were 


closel 


ce 
hed an 

carriage te into the ens 

near at hand; but Napoleon, when this was nearly 
reached, turned suddenly round, and refused in the 
most peremptory manner to leave by any but the 
principal entrance. His decision was no doubt formed 
under the idea that if this accident were connected with 
a design upon his life, the narrowness and seclusion 
of the by-street into which the other gateway opened 
would favour the plans of conspirators. The carriage 
had to be ordered back, and thus a cruel delay arose 
for Prince Schwartzenberg, waiting with death in his 
heart beside Napoleon, who remained silent and un- 
moved, the empress trembling on his arm, the din of 
that dreadful tumult in their ears, the “oY the 
conflagration increasing every moment. Not more 
than one minute had passed between the first alarm 
and the emperor’s departure, yet the flames had 
spread with such frightful rapidity that it was 


One of the German guests thus describes the scene. 
*I had escaped,’ he says, ‘from the oppression and 
i which was 

ing back to the pavilion, I saw 

the roof one mass of quivering — leaping and 
reading in ev direction. ere was no time, 
to a@ surging crowd drove me back 
with them into the hitel. isengaged myself from 
them, and regained the scene of the accident through 
the gardens. The immense pavilion was now in a 
universal blaze ; the flames actually seemed to pursue 
the stream of fugitives. ne 4 lustres were falling ; 
oe. boards, and beams ed burning together. 
wood-work, exposed as it had been to the sun, 

the paint and draperies, were burning like fireworks, 
all the water poured on from the fire-engines 


sigh | seemed to have no effect whatever upon the fury of 


the flames. While I stood looking on for a few 
seconds, they darted high above the roof of the 
gallery ; heavy beams were ing close behind me, 
and I was obliged to escape while there was yet time 
into the gardens. Never can I forget the spectacle 
there po confusion of personal 
ger, fear, an my. me were rushing about, 
their light others had been thrown 
down and trampled under foot. Husbands were 
seeking their wives, mothers crying franticly for 
their daughters; groans of suffering, shrieks of terror, 
the cries of those who threw themselves with pas- 
sionate joy into each other’s arms, the wail of agony, 
the heart-rending — for help; all mingled in a 
horrible diapason.’ y persons were severely in- 
jured by the flight of steps from the princi: 

iving way suddenly. The queens of Naples and 

estphalia were both thrown down, and narrowly 
escaped being trampled to death. The Russian ambas- 
sador, Prince K in, was rescued with t diffi- 
culty by his friends ; other hands, less friendly, cut 
all the diamond buttons off his coat. Every distinction 
of rank was suddenly levelled in that assembly ; stars, 
ribbons, nay, majesty itself, were jostled by servants, 
soldiers, and workmen ; the firemen, half-intoxicated, 
pushed their way through the crowd; royal ladies 
were elbowed by musicians and opera-dancers ; and as 
a background to this scene of confusion, rose higher, 
fiercer, more general every moment, the terrible 
conflagration, palin, = mocking the illuminations of 
the gardens. The hdtel itself had now caught fire; 
were thronged wi e crying out Paris 
would be burned 

The saddest part of the story remains still to be 
told. When the fire broke out, Prince Joseph von 
Schwartzenberg was standing in conversation with 
the empress. is first care was for his wife, the 
Princess Pauline, whom he had left only a few minutes 
before in another part of the room. searched the 
ball-room in vain, and by several 
persons t she was already in the gardens; there 
many people declared they had seen her carried, 
fainting, indeed, but otherwise uninjured, into the 
hdtel. Prince Joseph eagerly repaired thither, but 
only to find a lady, a perfect stranger to him, who 
remarkably resembled his princess. Hurrying back 
in an agony, his daughter, bee gare. burnt, was 
brought to him; the princess gained the gardens 
in safety, but returned for her child; they were 
ee together, when a mass of blazing wood-work 
fell, and separated them. This was all poor girl 
had to tell. At this moment, the torturing presenti- 
ment which had laid hold of the unhappy husband 
passed through every degree, and certainty flashed 

m his mind with a light more fearful than that of 

e conflagration. As he approached the pavilion, 
his eye fell upon an ominous sight—the Princess von 
Leyen, her rich dress hanging in ents, the diadem 
she had worn burnt deeply into her forehead. She had 
only been rescued from the flames to linger a few days 
in suffering ; and, alas! those who had brought her out 
told that they had seen a fi in the midst of the 
fire whom it was impossible to save. On hearing 
these words, Prince Joseph broke away from his 
friends, and would have rushed up the burning steps, 
when floor and ceiling crashed into one ruin, volumes 
of raging fire and smoke poured forth, and—all was 
over. 

So swift had been the destroyer in its work, that 
hardly a quarter of an hour had elapsed between the 
accident, seemingly so slight, to the gauze festoon, and 
this final act of the oer . For one minute, this 
awful spectacle yy the restless agony of the 
crowd, and while they stood stupified before it, the 
emperor, in his well-known gray coat, suddenly re- 
appeared among them, Under his orders, the strangers 


entrance 
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falling everywhere on the light draperies ‘below and the | 
ladies’ dresses. The emperor had at once made his 
way to the dais; some of his attendants, bewildered 
| sudden alarm, suspected treachery, and pressed 
ly round him, their swords drawn in their hands. ; 

He himself was perfectly calm and composed; 
attended by the ambassador, with the empress on 
his arm, he left the pavilion with no more haste than 
he had entered it, exhorting the crowd, as he passed 

iumpossibie save Dall-room. olerabdie 
composure had been hitherto maintained, but the 
restraint of Napoleon’s presence withdrawn, every 
consideration gave way, and in agony and violence 
the tumultuous multitude pressed towards the doors. 
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present withdrew without confusion ; every entrance 
to the grounds was ed by soldiers ; the important 
contents of the archive-room, on which the fire had 
seized, were conveyed into a place of safety. Napoleon 
himself directed the efforts made for extinguishing the 
fire, and the search for the missing Princess Pauline 
von Schwartzenberg. This was entirely unsuccessful ; 
not a clue could be obtained to her fate, though every 
house in the vicinity and those of all her friends were 
visited, and the smouldering ruins carefully searched. 
Prince Joseph hovered about, appearing now in the 
ape now in the different apartments, ready to sink 

exhaustion, yet roused into activity through his 
restless anguish. Even Napoleon found pity for the 
unhappy man ; he joined his friends in trying to per- 
suade Tn to withdraw, and addressed a few words of 
encouragement and hope to him from time to time. 
But the presence and words of the emperor made no 


impression on his stubborn despair; he had no ear | and liste 


save for the death-cry in his heart, and for the reports 
—always the same—of the messengers sent hither and 
thither on their hopeless quest. 

Not till the fire had been well got under did 
Napoleon return to St Cloud. He left behind him 
a thousand soldiers of the Imperial Guard, who 
bivouacked there for the night, and sat down to the 
sumptuous banquet pre for very different guests. 
As if no element of horror were to be wanting, towards 
the morning a fearful thunder-storm broke over the 
smoking ruins. The rain now fell in torrents, and 
served to extinguish the fire completely. Where the 
sun had set on that palace ball-room, he now rose over 
a hideous heap of ruins, charred beams, shattered 
masonry, broken furniture, mirrors, and porcelain ; 
every chance hollow was a pool of stagnant water. 
Fragments of lustres, swo bracelets, and other 
ornaments lay fused together in masses. Nor was 
this all: under a pile of half-burned wood-work, a 
corpse was discovered, blackened and shrivelled almost 
out of human form. It could only be identified as 
that of the missing —- by a jewelled necklace, on 
which the names of her eight children were engraved ; 
a ninth, yet unborn, perished with the ill-fated wife 
and mother. At this saddest of all sights, every voice 
was hushed; tears stood in the eyes of all, even in 
those of the soldiers; and at the moment, the last 
thunders of the storm, two heavy claps, rolled solemnly 
overhead. 

Dismal days succeeded this catastrophe. A uni- 
versal overspread There were 
whispers of conspiracy, incendiarism—reports t 
the enemies of Napoleon had resolved by one bold 
stroke to rid themselves of the obnoxious ruler, his 
family, and his devoted friends. The obsequies of the 
Princess Pauline von Schwartzenberg were followed 
by those of the Princess von Leyen, and of several 
ladies of high rank, who died in consequence of 
injuries received. More than twenty persons lost 
their lives; the number of those more or less hurt 
was upwards of sixty. The deep and unwholesome 
impression produced on the - ic mind was unmis- 

ble, an impression which resisted every effort 
made in high quarters to suppress and divert it. To 
the bulk of the people, Risdon divorce and subse- 
uent i had been extremely distasteful; and 
this, not only because Josephine was universally 
beloved, but that a superstitious belief had arisen— 
shared in some degree by her husband himself—that 
her presence was the good genius of his fortunes. 
Already there was vague but popular prediction 
extant, that the dowry of an Austrian archduchess 
would be bitter misfortunes for France and its chief ; 
and now the memory of the terrible disaster attendant 
on the nuptials of Marie Antoinette, aunt to the 
empress, with the Dauphin, was revived, and the 
—— calamity considered a fresh proof that fate 
a fearful —. store for every alliance 

of France with the House of Hapsburg. When, 


within a few the divorcer of Josephine was 
discrowned al forsaken, many prophets, wise after 
the event, beheld in this fatal festived an omen of the 
downfall of the imperial fortunes. 


HELP TO THE SHIPWRECKED. 


TuereE are but few of us in this little island of Britain 
—not chained by Poverty’s ungolden links to inland 
toil—who have not, once at least, whether from distant 
hilltop or the yellow sands themselves, beheld the 
Sea. There are none of us who do not associate it 
with the National glory and existence, and feel an 
interest in those who make their business in great 
waters, such as only islanders can. A large - 
tion of us have their homes upon the brink of it, 
beholding all the year its terrors and its beauties, 
istening alike to its summer murmur and its 
wintry roar, and of whom it is said that, if they be 
removed from its neighbourhood, they pine and 
languish above all other transplanted persons, so won- 
drous is its attraction to the mind of man. We all 
love to have some picture of it on our walls, as well 
as in our memories, and delight to read of the perils of 
those who go down to the sea in ships, more than of 
any other human experiences. Thus it is that a mere 
statistical record, such as the Annual Report of the 
National Life-boat Institution, has an interest for us 
which a whole library of Blue-books upon other mat- 
ters would fail to raise; while the Wreck-chart which 
accompanies it, is like no common map, but rather a 
picture of the burial-place of many ships and mariners 
—the God’s-acre of the British Seas. Very sad is 
it to see our coasts so thickly bestrewn with those 
black spots which signify Total Loss by Stranding and 
Foundering—leaving scarce a headland untouched, 
and making funereal the whole mouth of the Bristol 
Channel. for the crosses oe Partial Loss, 
they would almost persuade one that the game of life 
at sea was Tit, tat, toe; an idea that is much 
strengthened by the noughts, which stand for the 
collisions—dark for Total Loss, and light for Partial— 
and which are linked together so closely in the Irish 
Channel, that they almost reach from shore to shore. 
The collisions of steam-ships with themselves, or with 
sailing-vessels, are also distinguished by particular 
marks, making up on some parts of the coast a fearful 
total of the year’s casualties—opposite Lowestoft, for 
instance, there being no less than twenty-four of them 
—and very insufficiently relieved by the few red spots 
which dot the dangerous shores, and mark the pre- 
sence of a life-boat. Nevertheless, but for those 
hundred-and-one red spots, the Wreck-chart would be a 
far more mournful le than it is, inasmuch as 
then the black marks would too often be the of 
the crews as well as of the shi These boats— 
no matter how heavy the seas or the night—are 
always ready to be launched at the first signal of 
distress in the offing, at the discharge of gun or 
rocket, or that more terrible and imminent token, 
the wail of a doomed ship’s ones. During the 
past year, the boats of the National Life-boat Institu- 
tion have been called out for active and dangerous ser- 
vice on sixty-eight occasions ; while 227 lives have been 
preserved by the exertions of their crews. For these 
especial purposes, and for their customary quarterly 
exercises, they have been manned by about 4000 men. 
Each boat has a coxswain-superintendent, with a fixed 
annual salary of L.8. On every occasion of ordinary 
exercise, the men are paid 5s. in rough weather, and 3s. 
in smooth; and whenever they go off to a wreck to 
save life, 10s. by day, and L.1 by night. 

Once only has a Voat belonging to the Institution 
been upset during the year, notwithstanding the risks 
to which so many have been exposed—namely, that 
belonging to Aldborough station, with the loss of three 
out of fifteen men who composed her crew. The 
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survivors, however, assert that no boat could have 
done otherwise than capsize in similar ci 
and that all would have been 


circumstances, 
saved (for she self- 
ted immediately), but for the extreme coldness 
the December sea. This self-righting, and the 
self-discharge of all water that breaks in upon 
them, are sup to be characteristic of this saving 
fleet, the boats of which have from six to fourteen 
oars apiece. The loss of life in the British Seas 
during the year has been unprecedentedly great 
—as ind have been the number of rescues, with 
the exception of the years 1852 and 1853—and 
extends to no less than 1646 persons; of whom, 
however, 800 ished in two vessels alone—the 
Royal Charter and the Pomona—under circumstances 
where not even a life-boat could have in the least 
availed. Of course, more lives have been, saved by 
ordinary boats than by those of the Institution, fish- 
ing-smacks and other craft being much oftener at 
hand when disasters happen; nor, indeed, are the 
services of the boats in —_ called into 
to approach a wrec ‘0 iring mariners in 
thein shattered hulk, however, grinding upon some 
rocky barrier, or sinking into some enndiennan quick- 
sand, these boats are Life-boats indeed. For instance, 
‘on the 30th of Jan last, the ship Ann Mitchell, of 
Glasgow, was wrecked on Arklow Banks. Several 
fishing-smacks attempted in vain to approach her. 
The steamer Ruby, bound for Bristol, laid-to for five 
hours, with the laudable view of succouring the crew; 
but the sea was so very heavy that neither smacks 
nor steamer could even come within hail of the wreck. 
The Arklow life-boat, belonging to this Institution, 
made her appearance. She nobly ran through the 
heavy breakers, and succeeded in taking off the whole 
nine men from the wreck.’ 

Besides maintaining this costly fleet in due repair, the 
Institution bestows rewards of medals or money upon 
all who distinguish themselves in saving shipwrecked 
persons. ‘In order to enhance the value of the medals 
of the Institution, they are never ited ns 
when risk of life is believed to have been inc ; 
and the most careful investigation is made of every 
case of application for reward before it is decided 
on. ‘On the same principle, the bestowal of the gold 
medal is of very rare occurrence, it being only given 
for services of an extraordinary and exceptional 
character.’ 

The gold medal, twenty silver medals, thirteen 
votes of thanks, inscribed on vellum, and L.1108, 15s. 
have been granted during the last twelve months for 
these noble services. e gold medal, with five 
pounds was conferred on ‘ Joseph a Maltese 
seaman, in acknowl ent of his heroic conduct in 
swimming ashore with a line from the steam-ship 
Royal Charter, whereby several lives were saved, on 
the occasion of — that vessel, 
during a very heavy gale of wind, on the Anglese 
msc de the night of the 25th October last. At the 
time, the sea was breaking with frightful violence 
on the rocks, and had the vessel herself been able to 
resist the force of the waves, his daring effort to 
help his fellows in distress would, without doubt, 
have been gloriously rewarded by the safe deliver- 
ance of most, if not all, of those 490 persons who 
sailed with him in the shi It was, however, 
decreed otherwise, as the ship broke up before more 
than twenty-five persons had been able to avail 
themselves of the means of rescue afforded them by 
the intrepidity of the brave man whose act we 
are recording. Nevertheless, that act is as deserv- 
ing of admiration as if it had been the means of 
saving all on board. The extreme risk attending its 

ormance may not have struck every one, yet 
it would be impossible to exaggerate it. It is 
known to every person conversant with the effects 
' of a broken sea on the shore, that even if that shore 


be of smooth sand or shingle, the force of the falling 
waves is so great, and their retreating force so almost 
equally dangerous, as to overcome, in most cases, the 
power and skill of the strongest and most skilful 
swimmers. How much more is the danger enhanced 
when the infuriated surges dash themselves, and all 
that they bear upon them, with headlong violence, 
on the ote and serrated edges of the adamantine 
rock! Yet still more must the risk be increased 
all darkness ; when broken 

and pieces of wreck are interspersed amo the 
waves; and when the of the is so 
low as to chill the blood and half-quench the vital 
energies of the most vigorous frame. All these sources 
of danger must have presented themselves to Rodgers ; 
yet he heeded them not. True, he was personally 
interested in reaching the shore, but he could not 
have thought that the probability of doing so was 
increased by his carrying a line from the ship, and 
he might well have — ere plunging into the 
deep, to reflect if the chances of his own destruction 
did not greatly predominate over those of his reaching 
the shore alive. And no doubt he would have so 
reflected, and would have acted on that reflection, 
had he not yielded himself up to an impulse of a 
feeling and generous nature, which at such a moment 
absor every other, and which, banishing self from 
the mind, thought only of the object to be effected.’ 

The 105 rewards given for more or less meritorious 
and daring conduct, are by no means confined, indeed, 
to those in the employment of the Institution, 
although, of course—as in case of the lost 
Aldborough life-boat, where the survivors received 
L.31, 15s., and the widows of those who perished 
L.75—they are more its care. 

Among other well-expended rewards, we find— 
‘Voted L.18 to a Bacton yawl’s crew of eighteen 
men, for putting off and rescuing four out of five 
of the crew of a fishing-smack which was wrecked 
on the Hasboro Sand, off Bacton, on the 27th 
November last. e poor men had been in the rig- 
ging without food or drink sixty hours, before 
were rescued from the mast of their sunken vi 
For three nights and two days they held on this 
uncertain oe eight feet above the raging 
sea—without food, and almost without clothing. One 
of the men took off his shirt, and held it out as a 
signal of distress till it was blown from his feeble 

This is a case of most remarkable endurance. 
it was but a small vessel, a smack with four hands; 
the fourth, a boy, climbed the mast with the others, 
and held on till the second day, when he became 
exhausted, and relaxing his hola sli down into 
him, and im up the mast again; but there 
was nothing to which to lash him, and no cross-trees 
or spars on which to rest, so that, during the night, 
when almost senseless with cold and fatigue, the poor 
boy slipped down again, and was lost in the darkness. 
On Sunday, they were tantalised with the hope of 
immediate succour. A vessel saw their signals and 
heard their cries, and sent a boat to their relief; but, 
after buffeting with the wind and tide, they had the 
mortification to see her give up the attempt, and 


-return to the vessel. Then it was that black despair 


took possession of them, and they pare themselves 
up for lost; but clinging to their frail support for 
an hour or two longer, they heard a gun fire. This 
gave them fresh courage, for they took it to be a 
signal, as in fact it was, that their case was known, 
and an attempt would be made to save them. The 
vessel stood in and communicated with the shore, 
and a boat put off to search for them; but they 
were such a speck on the ocean, that, night coming 
on, they could not be seen, and the boat returned to 
shore. For the third night, therefore, they had still 
to cling on, expecting every moment that the mast 
would go over and bury them in the deep. On the 
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Monday morning, the Bacton boat made another 
attempt, fell in with them at ten o’clock, and landed 
them at Palling, more dead than alive, whence, as 
soon as they could be moved, they were + ty to 
the Yarmouth Sailors’ Home, their swollen limbs, 
benumbed frames, and ghastly countenances testi- 
fying to the sufferings they undergone. At this 

ome the poor men remained several weeks, receiv- 
ing every attention from the officers of the establish- 
ment. 


These extraneous but by no means useless a 
of the Institution are, of course, greatly ex ed by 
the vast ordinary outlay incidental to keeping up so 
large a number of boats with their equipments in a 
state of the highest efficiency; twelve new ones have 
been placed upon the coast during the past year—and 
about a similar number of life-boat carriages, which 
are often necessary for their speedy land-transport 
to the scene of danger—while others are in course of 
building. These are great efforts; and although the 
income of the Institution is over eleven thousand 
pounds, we cannot wonder, however we may regret, 
that its expenditure has exceeded that by some 
six hundred pounds. Surely we should not grudge 
such a society a little iary help, when we read 
that, during its thirty-five years of existence, it has 
expended on life-boat establishments nearly thirty- 
seven thousand pounds, and has voted eighty-two 
‘surviosn, Pecuniary owards 
services, es pecuniary aw 
amounting to almost thirteen thousand pounds; 
while, during the same period, it has been the 
means of preserving no less than eleven thousand 
four hundred and one of our fellow-creatures from 
@ watery grave. 


THE PROFESSOR’S WIFE 


IN TWO CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER It. 


No one could have entered Mr and Mrs Senior’s 


northern clime, as that gay berry nose, on the 
table, intermixed with ivy and yellow fern? Then 
there was the little table, with all the 

para’ alia of a woman’s ind ; and now that 
she risen to light the lamp, that we can see 
more clearly, we discover in the snug corner, between 
Teresa’s chair and the fireplace, a tiny ark, with blue 


vault and lace-clouds—the small heaven where the: 


first baby peacefully sleeps. And it is the best baby 
too! It positively never cries, never disturbs its 
father, as Teresa would have gravely told you, as 
foremost of its merits; for it is still in and for him 


_ that she exclusively lives. The baby, his baby even, 


Sie. She has arranged 
the shade of the so as best to save his eyes, 
while by its light, falling full on her, she plies that 
dexterous ie on some gossamer-work for baby’s 
decoration. She is too busy now to let the le 
fall, else she would ask nothing better than to sit, as 
we have seen her sit before, hands folded, watching 
the thoughts that cast their light or shadow on that 


ou 
this fen, I think, d 


noble brow, as the professor reads. But this ae 


he is not reading, though he holds the book before 
him; he is looking intently at her. How very 
beautiful she is ! There is a richer moulding 
now of the flexible a brighter colour in the 
cheek, a deeper meaning in the eyes. Something, 
too, of dignity is added to the careless native grace. 
Every movement seems set to slower, sweeter music ! 
His thoughts have flown back to that , sad 
evening, two ago, when she lay at his feet, in 
the agony of her humble love ; he recalls that night 
of terrible conflict between his vast pity for her, 
and his shrinking from the step which has crowned 
his life. But what a shock it was to him then to 
discover her feeling for him—what an utter surprise ! 
He had not thought himself likely to gain a woman’s 
love, and besides, a different type of beauty still 
floated before his fancy. Dull soul that he was, never 
to guess the treasures of heart and mind hid in that 
gentle form—never to find out the secret of those 
years of thoughtful, untiring ministering on the part 
of one so young, of that death-like faintness when he 
first told her he was leaving! Even since their 
marriage, how blind and cold he had often been to 
her beauty and her love! Now, the great peril so 
lately past, and the little new link between them in 
its cradle there, seem to have awakened in his 
heart an intense tenderness. The tears er in 
his eyes as he watches her at her work. She looks 
up; he is not reading. She will cross the room just 
to kiss his hand. Something she sees in his face leads 
ah to ea beside him, secure she shall not 

i or there is some mysterious rapport, mag- 
netism, what you will, between the two; and, im- 
measurably his inferior as she knows herself to be, 
she does not often fear to ‘miss a letter in the spelling 
of his mind.’ 

*You are thinking of the past, my master; and so 


-}am I’ 


He his hand li over the soft waves 
of her hair. ‘An old line I have somewhere seen has 
been haunting me: “ How much the wife is dearer 
than the bride !”’ 

Again she kissed the hand she held. ‘ You married 


ere | me out of pity, my husband!’ He started. How had 


she found this out? He had never heard her hint at it 
till now. Before he could answer, she went on: 
*I was a silly, ignorant child. I did not know how 
unlikely it was that you should love me; I did not 
think much about whether you loved me or not, think- 
- £.. of my love for When that wonderful, 
w spear joy came, when you asked me in a few 
ve words to be your wife—I, I who had meant to 
your servant—there did not come into my foolish 
head one doubt, one fear, lest, I being so unworthy, 
should be less happy. Nay,’ placing her hand on 

i ear, I was more 

silly than other girls, for, do you know, it never struck 
me how far beneath you I was in position, and in a 
thing teow to be the of eno 
ou! Iam glad my eyes were blind then. I think, 
loving you as I did, I never 
to me, I seen clearly ; and God is so good, He di 
not give me clear sight all at once, or how should I 
have borne it? Gradually it broke in upon me from 

i about other people. i tried to inter- 
bem, bub tho bu “Sen, fam 
was so. It is more natural, more fit than that you 
should have been attracted by a simple girl like me. 
I grow proud, thinking of your noble, generous heart. 
But, husband, you do love me now!’ And she hid 
her sweet face on his breast. She was quite right; 
her husband did love her indeed. 

Meanwhile, time passed on, and Mr and Mrs Senior, 
they were no particular favourites with the good 
people of A——. He was not lightly to be forgiven 


f 
| | 
— 
sitting-room at A——.,, as we are now going to do, 
HH without looking round it with complacency. 
: was not very much furniture, indeed, and still less 
ai ornament, but the colouring was harmonious, and 
; every article well chosen. A few exquisite prints 
i hung on the delicate green walls, and on the mantel- 
7 piece glowed choice specimens of Bohemian glass, 
a the gift of Teresa’s father. Books, the best of all 
furniture, lay scattered about in pleasant profusion ; 
& for this, the largest room in the house, was rather 
‘ study than drawing-room, though it did not want 
‘ tokens of a woman's frequent presence either. Who | 
but a woman would ever have thought of brin 
d back such spoils from the half-bare hedges of 
a 
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by the ladies of the place for the choice he had made ; 
and she was condemned them on — 
First, there was her original position, a aggrava' 
by the utter impossibility of charging her with any 
traces of it in look or manner. Simple as a child, and 
i a slightly foreign accent, there was 


still 
about all Teresa said or did, a dignity and a grace that 


might have become far higher circles than any her 
critics had ever entered. All her movements were 
undulating, harmonious ; all her attitudes, fresh and 
picturesque. Then, although her opinion of herself 
would have been a very humble one, had she taken 
the pains to form it, she never did think about herself, 
she was so entirely taken up in thinking of her hus- 
band. He was greatest, wisest, noblest; in her esti- 
mation, immeasurably superior to all his colleagues : 
nay, to all the oa ow, then, should she—his 
constant companion, she who belonged him—be 
daunted or disturbed by any other society? She 
hardly ever went out, because he disliked visiting; and 
then, whenever he did accept an invitation, it was so 
delightful to sit and wait for his return, and see that 
the fire burned its brightest welcome; but had it so 
happened, she would have gone to spend the evenin 
at a palace with the same unconscious ease with whi 
she moved about in her own house, and she was as 
free from awkward shyness and mauvaise honte as a 
bird in the wood; so that there was nothing to be 
said against her on the score of manners; except, 
indeed—and it is a grave charge in the estimation of 
many—that she was so unlike everybody else. That 
she truly was. She had very little conventional 
small-talk, but alternated between intervals of silence, 
when subjects did not interest her, and bursts of some- 
thing very like eloquence, when they did. Then, 
in, all—even the and most attached wives in 
r aden that she was quite preposterous in 
her devotion to her husband ; that a good thing might 
be carried too far; that it was enough to spoil the best 
man on earth; and that, as for those poor children, 
they could but suspect that they must be cruelly 
And generally a dissertation on the subject 
would end with an expression of pity for Mr Senior, 
‘who never could, it was dogmatically affirmed, find 


his wife in the least er rer mage and who had 
itterly the unequal and 
marriage he had made. 


un 
So we blunder on in our comments upon the inner 
life of our next-door neighbours—envying them, per- 
haps, for some e brightness, mere glitter to 
their eye, mere sounding brass to their ear; and pity- 
ing them for something that they recognise atthe 
choice and peculiar blessing in their lot. For my own 
_ I have so often heard a home-circle congratu- 
on some added income, or social step gained 
that brought more than counterbalancing care; and 
compassionated because of that chronic invalid, whose 
tient sick-room was the very holy of holies of the 
nes that idiot child or te dig relative, for whom 
each eye softened, and each voice took a tenderer 
have so ~ seen the age the so-called 
ill-matched couple go mourning to the grave, and 
marvelled at the prompt replacing of the i deemed 
irreparable—that I no longer venture to dole out 
ence or felicitations unclaimed, and generally 
assume, that whatever my own impressions about my 
neighbours may be, in nine cases out of ten they are 
wrong. inly, in this particular case of the 
iors, the coteries were at fault. 
ey grew more comp in each 
other. Her till the 
favourite companion her husband’s mind, as well 
as the pleasure of his heart. He shared with her 
his intellectual life, theories, doubts, difficulties—all. 
Her constant presence was sweet and soothing to him 
at all times, as the song of birds, the murmur of the 
distant sea, the perfume of flowers, the light shadow 
of dancing leaves upon the grass, or any other of the 


an 
beneficent natural influences we half unconsciously 
enjoy. However busy he might be—too busy to 
notice her—she never entered the room but that it 
seemed to him to grow lighter. But we must pass 
swiftly over these swift years with their uneventful 
happiness. The baby in the cradle that night when 
Teresa first took courage to read aloud the secret of 
her husband’s generous heart, was a fine intelligent 
merry, laughing, light- monkey of eight, very 
unlike either it, in whom the elder al quieter 
sister’s heart is much wrapped up, and whom she 
verns with a pretty show of grave authority. 

ese girls have a happy childhood, but they are a 
good deal alone, for papa cannot always read and 
write when they are in the room. Their mother has 
brought them up in her own loving faith. They most 
affectionately revere their father, and fully believe 
that, for talent and goodness, there is not his equal in 
Great Britain. To a with him, is their best reward ; 
to please him, their most powerful motive. Perhaps, 
in the very bottom of their hearts, they love their 
mother still better; but they feel as if this were wrong, 
and would not dare to tell her so for the world. Mrs 
Forbes and the faithful Janet were not unfrequent 
visitors at the professor’s house, and the two girls 
spent much of their time with them, and were the 
life of the quiet home at C——. The t excite- 
ment in that household just now was the expected 
return of Teresa’s father to his own country. The 
= Austrian warty hie died, 
leaving a good o! —_y to his ado son. 
The war that broke out £ ungary about the time of 
Teresa’s marriage had interfered with his projected 
return to Venice, but it had afforded him many oppor- 
tunities of advancement. Now that it was all over, 
he was able to leave the service with honour—a 
major, with considerable means of his own, if he 
could once extricate them from the variety of invest- 
ments the good colonel had taken pleasure in. But 
it would not be till the beginning of next winter (it 
was the spring of 1859 gy he he could calculate 
upon realising, and then he should hurry home. What 
joy to see his Teresa and her children! Perhaps he 
might be able to buy back the old place; perhaps it 
would be better to live with his kind sister Chri 
in her house at C——. Anyhow, he hoped to 
her back some of the kindness she had shewn 
child. She would not object, he was sure, to his 
throwing out a room or two, if need were; he should 
like roomy quarters for the young ones. After 
his wild rambling youth, who would ever have thought 
of his quietly laying his bones in old Scotland withi 
sound of the kirk bell! 

Mrs Forbes and Janet talked of little else than the 
major’s return, and sometimes they nearly fell out 
about the alterations in the house, or the enlargement 
in the housekee » y~ would or would not ensue 
am his arri their last return from A——, 

— fell to some of their old discussions, 

‘The major will be a douce man, I’m thinking, by 
his letters, and ’ull no fash aboot brick and mortar 
when he sees how gude a house this is. But I’d be 

0. 

‘What nonsense you talk, Janet! My brother has 
not seen Teresa for seventeen years or more; he’ll 
hardly remember the child’s thin sallow face, which 
little promised then to turn out as it has. I’m sure 
the change is all for the better; and a sweet-looking 
woman she still is, though not so very young now, 
which makes you and me feel that we are getting old, 
Janet. Years will tell upon us all.’ 

‘I didna say the years had dune it,’ said Janet 
tartly, for she was always sensitive on the subject of 
age. ‘But there’s something ails the young mistress 
—something wrang. Ae day I found her wi’ her 
hand upon her heart, and like to faint; she as gude 
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as owned she wasna sae strong. “But, O Janet,” said 
she, “Mr Senior manna ken.” I thocht to mysel, let 
him alane wi’ his beuks, and he’ll no ken what’s 
under his verra nose. But I held my whisht. Eh, 
but she ’s awfully taken up aboot him!’ 

*I think,’ said Mrs Forbes, ‘that you’re mistaken 
about Teresa. She used to have those faintnesses as 
a girl, youll remember, and nothing came of them. 
But I own I had my misgivings about the professor 
himself. He was wn thin and pale, I thought ; 
and when he knew Teresa was not noticing him, I’ve 
caught a sad look on his face. They have a happy 
home, Janet; God grant them health to enjoy it— 
there ’s nothing else wanting.’ 

Alas! the good women with their forebodings were 
both but too right—the happy home was alread: 
darkened by the shadow of a gathering cloud. 
silent fear had for some little time past risen in Mr 
Senior’s mind, a foreboding of grave, if not mortal 
disease. If right in his suspicions, much terrible 
suffering, from which his sensitive organisation pecu- 
liarly recoiled, lay before him, even if a lingering life 
were allowed. He shrank from mentioning his sus- 

icions to his wife ; he had not courage to confront 
agony. But no weary look of his, no diminished 
—_— in his smile, could escape her watchfulness, 
although she had not a conjecture of the serious 
danger he apprehended. The vacation was at hand. 
They should = through Edinburgh, and he would 
just consult their old acquaintance, Mr John Caird, 
now a physician of repute, as to the best regimen 
during the summer holida That was all Teresa 
thought, so effectually had her husband concealed his 
fears. But her heart was very heavy as she kissed 
her children’s bright faces on the threshold of the 
dear home. How if she should die, and leave him in 
delicate health? That strange faintness—thank God, 
he knew nothing of it !—which had come over her more 
than once of late, always brought with it a cold fear 
of being taken away from him. For the first time for 
many years, there was an unshared thought in the 
heart of each. Arrived at Edinburgh, Mr Senior 
installed his Teresa in the most comfortable hotel of 
its brightest street, and cheerfully said, as he left her: 
* Who would have thought of that raw, vilely dressed 
student, turning out a — authority before whom I 
for one shall quake? I half believe 1 am fanciful and 
over-fearful in matters of health, and that I shall 
laughed at for my pains. However, I must go, for he 
has promised to receive me this afternoon. I shall be 
with you again in an hour. And smiling at her, he 
went away, thinking in his brave, kind heart—‘ If I 
do bring back my sentence of death, it will be time 
enough to torture her with it then—my poor 
Teresa !’ 

Tn an hour he did return, ran up the stairs like a 
boy, and clasped her to his heart. ‘I half suspected 
I was a fool, Liebchen, but I am rejoiced to know it 
for a certainty. I’ve had a private bugbear of my 
unfounded.’ 

* Alarm !’ she said, growing very 

* What! frightened, love, at the ghost of a fear? Dr 
Caird laid it at once. That was all I really cared to 
know. I could hardly listen to his cautious common- 
places. But what a change in him! The boy was 
not man. He looked at me with the 
most sad and solemn face—partly professional, I sup- 
pose ; partly, I daresay, caught hn that lugubri 
mother of his, who lives with him, I find; one of 
your bétes noires in quiet C——, how many years 
ago? But you must come out before the evening’s 
beauty fades. To-morrow, Dr Caird said he should 
call to renew his acquaintance with the Frau Pro- 
Jessorinn, and to-morrow I must spend at the 


crowds—they wan in the gardens, fresh 
their early ang watched the rosy light 
deepen, then fade in the west, and the Castle rock 
tower higher in the gloaming—they planned their 
holiday tour to the southern coast. 

To Mr Senior, perhaps the world had never seemed 
so fair before—the pressure of an anxiety to which 
he was constitutio sensitive removed, his elastic 
nature thrilled with the joy of the reaction. Before 
him stretched out again happy years of mental 
activity and home peace; he was not to be called 
on to relinquish the ‘luxury and rg of 
a nor the familiar sweetnesses of his Teresa’s 
love. How exquisite the trembling of the young 
leaves against the ‘daffodil sky!’—how very dear 
the pressure of the little hand upon his arm! His 
eel nature melted into unutterable enjoyment— 
and hers reflected his. 

The next morning, Dr Caird called early, and found 
Teresa alone. as the professor out? Yes, for 
some hours. He seemed relieved, and drew his 
chair beside hers. He was very grave and solemn 
indeed. She could hardly credit her own recollection 
of the youth, with his fresh broad face and many- 
colo — She inquired for his mother; re- 
verted to old days in C—— ; to former neighbours, and 
the vom time had wrought among them; admired 
Edinburgh enthusiastically : no subject seemed to take 
with him ; he answered briefly—absentiy, she thought ; 
and each succeeding pause was longer than before. 

She was inwardly thinking how she should relate 
her hard conversational struggle to her husband, 
and sunning her spirit in the playful smile with 
which he would, she knew, listen and pathise, 
when, with an apparent effort, Dr Caird suddenly 
said: ‘I wished to speak to you this morning on the 
subject of Mr Senior’s heal You have doubtless 
been for some time aware of the impression on his 
own mind concerning which he consulted me?’ 

*No, she had not been so till his return yesterday 
afternoon, when, for the first time, he had hinted at 
some ey anxiety over and gone. In his great kind- 
yet concealed it from her, till it was happily 
dispelled.’ 

‘Still you must for some time past have remarked 
symptoms of failing health?’ 

‘ ae pees She rose, she ed for breath. 
‘No—slight loss of appetite—sleep rather more broken, 
he never was a sound sleeper—an air of lassitude—a 
shadow round the eyes, nothing more—all arising 
from overwork, she knew. Her husband told her 
that Dr Caird advised change of air and scene—but 
had quite set his fears to rest.’ 

* Yes, his fears had taken a wrong direction. But I 
deeply grieve to tell you that I have every reason to 
sto ; Teresa was pale as and gasping fear- 
fully. *You are Aged he, throwing open the 
window through which the merry street-sounds came. 
‘Let me ring for a glass of wine—this shock is too 
great—let me lay you on the sofa.’ 

‘No, no,’ said she, making a violent effort, but still 
shivering convulsively. ‘I am better now—this will 
pass over. But that I may have strength to bear 
what you have to tell me—will you place your hand 
on my pulse, my heart?—may there not be disease 
here?’ The doctor felt the pulse, then kneeled down 
beside her, and listened. ‘ Do not, I beseech you, hide 
from me the truth. God is so merciful, Pa not 
think He will leave me to live without my husband. 
But I must be strong while he wants me.’ 

There were tears in Dr Caird’s eyes as he rose. 
‘Had she felt these symptoms long ?’ 

‘Is there heart-disease?’ she replied, clasping her 


college. Let us make the most of our time now; I | hands. 


feel stronger than I have done for weeks.’ 
They went out, with their happy, grateful hearts, 


* Yes, undoubtedly ; but with care and’ (‘the avoid- 
ance of strong emotion,’ he was about to say, but he 
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checked the useless words) ‘with care and prudence, 

her life might be long spared.’ 

She shook her head almost impatiently. ‘What 
must I do to keep strong—strong while he wants 
me ?” 

Dr Caird took a small bottle out of his et, 
and rang the bell. ‘ Drink this,’ he said, giving her 
werful cordial he had prepared. 

the colour had returned to her lips, and she 
could stand firm again, she implored him to go on, and 


now. 

With the utmost tenderness, he proceeded to state 
to her the grounds for, and the nature of, his apprehen- 
sions in her husband’s case. Yet how give a death- 
blow tenderly? He had to name a terrible scourge, 
a word at which every cheek grows pale. 

Teresa quivered throughout her frame, and ‘hid her 
face. She had heard from her husband that it was 
from this, in another form, that his mother died—had 
seen him shudder as he recalled her sufferings. ‘You 
did not hint at this to him?’ she said. ‘God bless you 
for that!’ 

‘I did not. His relief at discovering that his own 
apprehension was unfounded was so great—he told 
me so candidly of what he called his constitutional 
cowardliness in the matter of physical pain—seemed so 
confident of recovery from all other, and he believed 
minor complaints, and so unwilling to listen to any 
further discussion of the case—that I could not make 
up my mind to do so. Medicines can do little in the 
case. I have prescribed rest and change of scene. 
There may not be much actual pain ; and I thought it 
best to save him the anticipation for a little time at 
least. But I felt I ought to prepare you.’ 

' €T thank you from my heart. Will it be possible 
to conceal from him the nature of the illness to—to’ 
—— She could not say to the last, but looked into 
his face so piteously that in the doctor’s eyes 
were cloud Before es he, at her earnest 
request, traced for her the probable stages of her hus- 
band’s malady ; pointed out every means of allevia- 
tion ; minutely laid down the most judicious treatment, 
physically and mentally, in his case ; and with refer- 
ence to hers, had specially enjoined that she should 
never be without a powerful stimulant at hand, to be 
taken whenever she anticipated the recurrence of 
such attacks as the one he had that day witnessed. 
* Your own life may be prolonged for many years, or 
it may be suddenly arre according as these 
spasms are treated promptly. They may not return 
for months, but I implore you always to have a strong 
cordial, such as I shall prescribe, within reach. Take 
is precauti tend to your general health, and as 
much as ible ’ (Again he checked himself— 
neared wenn talk to her of a mind at rest!) ‘May 
God bless and support you. Turn to Him!’ 
~ And the —" professional man turned away with 
tearful eyes and a heavy heart. His worthy mother 
would have over Teresa as a sad idolator, and 
he himself held most of his mother’s views. There 
was a Mrs Caird at home, a very different type of 
wife, though an excellent woman, with whom he 
enjoyed average happiness, and little Cairds, who 
made the brightness of his life. But for all these 
interests and more—so strong was the memory of his 
boyish dream—that he felt he would gladly have 
forfeited some years of fees and fame, rather than 
have been the one appointed to inflict the anguish of 
this fearful knowl upon the object of his early 


Teresa sat long where he had left her, stunned by 
the suddenness and the weight of the blow. So it is 
ever ordained by our Heavenly Father’s pity. These 
terrible griefs which come to most of us once in our 
lifetime, which we are marvels and mysteries to 
ourselves ever after for having survived, seem at the 
first unreal, There was the sun shining in as it did 


an hour before; there were the walking, 
laughing in the streets. Her mind reeled away from 
the terrible truth. She heard, she saw for a little 
she did not feel. Then there floated in upon 
southern breeze the merry chimes of St Giles’s: 
it was one o’clock. He would be here in less than 
an hour. Stronger even than this agony was the 
need of hiding it from him. He must never know 
what she knows, and yet she lives, for it is neces- 
—_ she should live to nurse, to cheer him. The 
ering may not set in yet; there may be 
et before him summer months of enjoyment of his 
loved nature and his high thoughts. It matters 
not what she suffers, he must not read his doom in 
her face. And God was so merciful: she should not 
survive him—they would not be parted long. 

When Mr Senior came, he found all things ready 
for their departure. ‘How bright your colour is, 
love!’ was his first exclamation. ‘ Has the grave doctor 
paid his visit? Come and sit by me, and tell me all 
about it. I like your little narratives, with their 
pretty strokes of satire.’ And smiling, she drew her 
ootstool to his side, and he forgot his weariness 
listening to her sprightly talk. 

Will any one say that this is unnatural, over-drawn, 
impossible? J¢ is true. Such heroism as this, such 
utter forgetfulness of self, for the sake of some dearer 
self in husband or child, is no rare thing amo 
women. We rejoice to know of this sublime Poverer 
of love put forth in many a character deemed common- 
place, and in circumstances that may and do hap 
every day; and for every instance of the kind 
comes within our knowledge, let us thank God with 
deepened reverence for the human nature which is 

is highest work, and fuller faith in its possibilities 
to come. 

Mr and Mrs Senior travelled to the south of England 
during this last summer. For some time, there was 
full enjoyment on the part of the invalid of the sweet 
coast-scenery and the warmer climate; gradually 
the sense of lassitude increased, and pain set in more 
frequently; but he never guessed the fearful cause 
of the downward and still there were every 
day intervals of ease. Whenever these came, Teresa’s 
face was still bright—more beautiful than even her 
husband thought it, as he often told her. Never had 
she valued this beauty more. No taste of his had ever 
been unheeded by her, but now she was more than 
ever solicitous to wear his favourite colours, to roll 
her rich hair in the classic coils he liked, to make 
a lovely picture in the sick man’s eye. Sometimes 
he would playfully chide her lavish expenditure in 
books and flowers, but she would as playfully justify 
the skilfulness of her management; for she w 
knew that he had no long illness to provide for; for 
herself, she never contemplated any further future, 
and her father’s wealth would more than suffice for 
her girls. From them they had long and frequent 
letters, telling of a happy summer spent with Aunt 
Forbes and dear old Janet, and of all their anticipa- 
tions a their parents’ return, but of grand- 
papa’s arri 

“We will return home, love, and see our children 
once more,’ said Mr Senior one early autumn day. 
This once more was the first intimation he had given 
her in words of his consciousness of danger. 
that time they spoke with perfect openness of the 
great change which awaited them both; for Teresa 
now told her husband what reason she had to hope 
that she should not long survive him. ‘True, she had 
been marvellously free from all alarming attacks this 
summer, but then he had required her health, and her 
trust was undoubting in ’s mercy, calling her 
away when he needed her no more. At first, this 
shocked him—thinking of the orphan girls. But she 
gradually won him over to believe with her, that they 
would be well and tenderly cared ah | her father 
and her aunt; and to rejoice that in all probability 
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she would not be long desolate. Her and 
absorbing love had this reward—that he fully believed 


in it. 

By slow, short they travelled northwards. 
When they reached Edinburgh, Mr Senior’s stren, 
was too exhausted to senpecll and Teresa was g 
to have Dr Caird at hand, confiding, as she had 
reason to do, implicitly in his skill and kindness. So 
she wrote to C——, to ask her aunt to come over— 
bringing the girls with her. There was much 
sweetness mingled with the sadness of the meeting. 
How the chil had = how fresh and fair 


looked! pictures of health and strength. 

. have your eyes, Teresa,’ their father said, 
while she propped him up on his sofa, that he might 
see them r, as they stood there tightly grasping 
each other’s hands, awed by the change upon his 
face. Long and lovingly he looked at them, while 
still Teresa looked at him; then he bade them go 
out and admire the beautiful town. ‘It would rest 
him,’ he said, ‘ to be alone with their mother.’ 

We will not dwell upon these last sacred days of 
unutterable anguish, and yet strong consolation; of 
presence of the great mystery of death; ait! 
— as the ow deepened, and love 
more ever felt to be undying. Senior’s last 
words to his wife were: ‘Much that was once very 
dark is growing clear to me now, love ; we shall meet 
again,’ and his dying glance met her exulting smile. 

That night the chil lay — in each other’s 
arms: ‘ Papa has left us, mamma surely leave us 
too.’ It did not seem to them possible that she 
kind aunt, as she had ki and blessed them, spoken 
to them of him, and of what his daughters should be. 
Mrs Forbes had noticed it to Dr Caird, but he shook 


it er. Ihave placed 
a@ very restorative by her side, in case of 
faintness. I shall call very in the morning. 


kisses, words of 1 “Old fresh f i f 

w of love, phrases—for 
the first time in vain. It seemed sacril to 
listen, and mp! turned away. The next time, Janet 
thought she heard a quiet sobbing. ‘Puir, puir 
lammie, the Gude Shepherd hush her in His bosom, 


hearts. 

Dr Caird came, as he had promised, very early the 
next oye Teresa had not rung they told 
him, she fallen to sleep so late. Cruel it seemed 
to him to wake her from that merciful unconscious- 


—no answer ; 
knocked again, = gently opened the door. Di 
80 


38 it, her face hid on its breast. The attitude so 


life-like, so , and yet this oO ive 
silence ! The cordial draught A 4 on 
the table there. 


ho wil never to his dying day forgetthe grand 
ill never to his dying day forget— 

calm face, the solemn outline beceatis th rigid folds ; 
and close beside the graceful form in its bright attire, 


the auburn hair streaming over the motionless breast ! 
He takes the little hand ; it is quite cold, not stiff yet. 

Out of doors, the yellow fog was gathering thick, 
and a few snow-flakes were i to fall .0) 
well for her that there was no wakening to this 
wintry life, alone! The few who knew and loved her 
best owned that it was well; that she died by the 
merciful visitation of God. 


THE LATEST EPIC. 


Wuewn what is mortal of Mr Alfred Tennyson and of 
Mr and Mrs mann nage eth—and may their end 
be distant !—there be no small difficulty in dis- 
covering their fit successors. There is no lack of 
herd of easily put to shame the 
eulo e of a cen 
stronger and better than of yore—but of the Ow- 
l Heirs to the Laurel, of whom at that epoch a 
been off at least, without 
contradiction, there is now, perhaps, not one Apparent, 
and but few Presumptive. > Soden. if not 2 War, 
it is a far greater evil to have an army without chiefs, 
than to have chiefs without an army; quality, not 
quantity of Verse being the thing desirable—for, as 
has been written of draught ale, so of verse, man 
wants but little here below, but likes that little good. 
There are not above half-a-dozen names which now 
occur to us—and which we decline here to mention, for 
fear of pos a mortal foe of some omitted seventh 
—that have bidden fair at any time within the last 
ten years to become the future tes of England ; 


lished such a second volume as ve their oles 
to silence and an open shame. these half-dozen, 
the last in order of publication was Mr Owen Mere- 
dith, of Cl nestra and The Wanderer, and now, 
within the few weeks, of Lucile. Mr Meredith’s 
second volume was a one, and although plainly 
an echo of 's, lacked little of the dra- 
matic strength and descriptive power of its original, 
and was something quite different from that faint 
= — echoes from Mr 
whing usually are. this occasion he a 
to be fired by the example of Aurora Leigh, aul te 
given us a modern epic, consisting of six cantos, which 
will furnish a meditative reader—who reads pney 
Sundays—with one per diem for the 
ear round. The plot of the poem, in spite of its not 
ing a good one, been used many scores of times 
before. The dramatis persone are these. A Platonic 
lady — Lucile herself—who plays (metaphorically 
ing) fast and loose with more than one young 
> and becomes eventually a nun and the 
ride of Heaven, having thrown away all her sublun- 
matrimonial chances in an extravagant fashion, 
o is it that does not recognise this very unsatis« 
happily rather uncommon 2 


Her youth 
One occasion had known, when, if fused in another, 
That tumult of soul, which she now sought to smother, 
Finding scope within man’s larger life, and controlled 
By —_ clearer judgment, perchance might have 
ro) 


Into channels enriching the troubled existence 
Which it now only vexed with an inward resistance. 
But that chance fell too soon, when the crude sense of 


power 

Which had been to her nature so fatal a dower, 

Was too fierce and unfashioned to fuse itself yet 

In the life of another, and served but to fret 

And to startle the man it yet haunted and thralled ; 
And that moment, once lost, had been never recalled. 
But it left her heart sore: and to shelter her heart 
From approach, she then sought, in that delicate art 


a 


| 
| 
| 
| 
] 
| 
| | 
) 
if 
and some even of those—such as the author 0 estus 
1€. 
*I dread the re-action,’ he said. ‘I thought her 
j changed and feeble, as though the vital energies, so 
t long strained, had suddenly run down. I wish it had 
by been possible to watch over her this first night ; but 
: the very mention of such a thing brought on such 
her 
y Mrs Forbes and her faithful Janet sat up late 
Yq that night. Creeping to the door of that room, they 
i | a 
| B 
8) 
I pray; maybe she'll greet hersel to sleep there.’ 
Later on in the night, all was silent; she slept, no 
q doubt, and they went to their rooms with thankful 
WwW ness; and yet a vague anxiety crept over him as he 
sat and waited, and till he could 
nestled close to the marble form, one arm thrown 
= 


Of concealment, those thousand adroit strategies 

Of feminine wit, which repel while they please, 

A weapon, at once, and a shield, to conceal 

And defend all that women can earnestly feel. 

Thus, striving her instincts to hide and repress, 

She felt frightened at times by her very success ; 

She pined for the hill-tops, the clouds, and the stars: 

Golden wires may annoy us as much as steel bars, 

If they keep us behind prison-windows: impassioned 

Her heart rose and burst the light cage she had 
fashioned 

Out of glittering trifles around it, unfurled 

Wings of desolate flight, and soared up from the world. 

Tn this dual identity possibly lay 

The secret and charm of her singular sway 

Over men of the world. "Twas the genius, all warm 

With the woman, that gave to the woman a charm 

Indescribably strange ; there appeared in her life 

A puzzle, a mystery—something at strife 

With such men, which yet thralled and enchained them 


in part, 
And, perplexing the fancy, still haunted the heart. 
That intensity, earnestness, depth, or veracity, 
Which starward impelled her with such pertinacity 
As turns to the loadstar the needle, reflected 
Itself upon others: she therefore affected, 
Unconsciously, those amongst whom she was thrown, 
As the magnet the metals it neighbours. 


There is a beautiful and charming young 
Matilda—Lady is made on 
the above-mentio: lady’s account, until the latter 
chooses to come f with that protection and 
which Soul-sisters have al 
extended to people’s Wives, and makes her happy. 

In her habit and hat, with her glad golden hair, 

As airy and blithe as a blithe bird in air, 

And her arch rosy lips, and her eager blue eyes, 

With their little impertinent look of surprise, 

And her round youthful figure, and fair neck, below 

The dark drooping feather, as radiant as snow— 

I can only declare, that if J had the chance 

Of passing three days in the exquisite glance 

Of those eyes, or caressing the hand that now petted 

That fine English mare, I should much have 

Whatever might lose me one little half-hour 

Of a pastime so pleasant, when once in my power. 

For, if one drop of milk from the bright Milky-Way 

Could turn into a woman, ’twould look, I daresay, 

Not more fresh than Matilda was looking that day. 


There is a Duc de Luvois, so exceedingly chivalric 
and high-minded, in consequence of being related to the 
Bourbon family, that he can follow no other profes- 
sion than that of systematic Seduction. His vices, 
our author confesses— 


From their earnest intense 

Appeared almost (!) criminal. Nevertheless 

What in him gave to vice, from its pathos and stress, 

A sort of malignity, might have, perchance, 

Had the object been changed by 

stance, 

Given vigour to virtue. 
The circumstance, however, not being ‘ , 
this gentleman remains an unmitiga nn 

There is a Lord Alfred Vargrave, one of those - 
nificent young gentlemen in high life who can 
anything if they choose, only they never do choose, and 


can accomplish the very grandest acts, only they are 
not necessary. 


Having failed at the springs they seek first 
To satiate wholly the undying thirst 
Of a deathless desire, they would quench it for ever 
In the dregs of a sensual opiate—endeavour 
To trample out that which is brightest in them, 
The star that is set on their soul’s diadem, 


circum- 
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Because it has failed to enkindle in others 

One spark from the glory which nothing quite smothers: 
For they cannot all stifle the spirit. At night 

They reel home from the orgy beneath the wan light 
Of the star that reproachfully leads them. The world 
In darkness and dream and oblivion is furled ; 

Their destiny stirs and awakes in them then. 

While their cheek with the wine is yet flushing, these 


men 

Arise, and the serpent and ape at their feet 

Crouch and huddle. Their hair creeps. Their brow 
gathers heat 


From some seraph that sadly regards them. They 


start, 
Like a god from the clay, into beauty and art. 
What breaks from the lip with such passionate strain ? 
Some wild song of the revel, re-echoed again ? 
Nay, hark! ’tis the psalm of the soul, as her wings 
Are unfurled—'tis the Bard, ’tis no drunkard, that 
sings! 
Heaven opens. Earth yawns. Hell delivers its prey. 
The beast and false prophet slink, baffled, away. 
The world stands afar off to wonder or scoff— 
The chariots of Israel, the horsemen thereof ! 
The spirit ascends through the heavenly portal, 
And the mantle, descending, hath covered the mortal ! 


The man is a profligate sensualist, 

The man’s life a reckless debauch, you insist : 

Let the man’s life be all that you will, I appeal 

The man’s work is immortal—behold it, and kneel ! 

But the life of the man? Can you tell where it lies? 

In the effort to sink, or the power to rise? 

Can = a what the thirst is, the man quenches 
us 

Tn vain! shall we tell what he fails to tell us? 


This Byronic, L -Bulweresque gentle- 
man is the hero, and at first in love wi either of the 
young ladies, according to ‘transposed’ circumstances 
—that is to say, with whichever happens to be nearest 
at hand—but when he marries Matilda, his affections 
- +. course thenceforward wrapped up entirely in 

ucile. 

Besides these characters, there is a not funny 
cousin of Lord Vargrave’s and a Scotch Baronet, who 
is the person of lowest rank admitted into this very 
exclusive drama of modern life. There is nothi 
vulgar—if what is titled is secure from that 
adjective—from the first line of this to the last. 


A‘ guide, to be sure, is casual, of, and well 
described. 
His guide rode beside him. 
The king of the guides! 


The great Bernard himself ! ever boldly he rides, 

Ever gaily he sings! For to him, from of old, 

The hills have confided their secrets, and told 

Where the white partridge lies, and the cock o’ the 


woods ; 
Where the izard flits fine through the cold solitudes ; 
Where the bear lurks perdu ; and the lynx on his prey 
At nightfall descends, when the mountains are grey ; 
Where the sassafras blooms, and the blue-bell is born, 
And the wild rhododendron first reddens at morn ; 
Where the source of the waters is fine as a thread ; 
How the storm on the wild Maladetta is spread ; 
Where the thunder is hoarded, the snows lie asleep, 
Whence the torrents are fed, and the cataracts leap ; 
And, familiarly known in the hamlets, the vales 
Have whispered to him all their thousand love-tales ; 
He has laughed with the girls, he has leaped with the 


boys ; 
Ever blithe, ever bold, ever boon, he enjoys 
An existence untroubled by envy or strife, 
While he feeds on the dews and the juices of life. 
And so lightly he sings, and so gaily he rides, 
For BernArp te Saveur is the king of all guides! 
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But it must be remembered that this guide only 
attends upon the very highest class of continental 
travellers, and is not to be considered as a of, 
or to be in any way confounded with, the lower 
orders. Social position is never lost sight of for a 
single stanza, not even when the gentleman, who is 
all passion, is making love to the lady, who is all 
sentiment. 

‘It is not [says he] the Duke de Luvois that here kneels 

To the Countess Lucile. "Tis a soul that appeals 

To a soul,’ &. &c. 


Are Dukes and Countesses so exceedingly snobbish 
as this? How very odd such a statement, at 
so tender a moment, would sound in the mouth 


father keeps a green-grocer’s shop in a | 


entire absence of any thought of making them- 
selves useful or beneficial to others, that pervade all 
these noble persons for 260 would gladden the 
soul of Mr Bright. They make love to one another 
indeed (whenever it is clearly wrong and vicious so 
to do), but never with such an enthusiasm as causes 
them to forget themselves.) Mr Owen Meredith 
flatters himself he knows how to make love, and 
that he speaks the correctly in which it is 
most conveniently made. 
I swear 
I have wandered about in the world everywhere ; 
From many strange mouths have heard many strange 


tongues ; 
Strained with many strange idioms my lips and my 


lungs ; 

Walked in many a far land, regretting my own; 

In many a language groaned many a groan ; 

And have often had reason to curse those wild fellows 

Who built the high house at which Heaven turned 
jealous, 

Making human audacity stumble and stammer 

When seized by the throat in the hard gripe of 
Grammar. 

But the language of languages dearest to me 

Is that in which once, O ma toute chérie, 

When, together, we bent o’er your nosegay for hours, 

You explained what was silently said by the flowers, 

And, selecting the sweetest of all, sent a flame 

Through my heart, as, in laughing, you murmured je 
faime. 

O my Rosebud of Pestum, whose bloom never dies ! 

Now dead on my bosom that dear flow’ret lies ; 

But the meaning you gave to it then cannot fade; 

Tn my being it blooms, and its fragrance hath made 

‘A garden within me, where memory strays, 

Evermore, with faint footfalls, down blossoming ways. 


There are numbers of excellent passages such as 

this scattered about the volume, which displays 

throughout all the ease, and some of the wit, of the 

author of the Ingoldsby Legends. But this ‘fatal 

facility’ of rhyming begets of twaddle, such as 

not even the igh society which forms its theme can 
rtable. 


"ord Alte 

Lord Alfred Vargrave is made a decent husband 
dirst inclined to hope is jk os thereby forcing him 
to exhibit some of those tra lentabilities which 
he hides so carefully from the vulgar eye. But the 
poverty is, after all, by no means abject, since he 
can send his eldest son to Eton, and afterwards place 
him in a (doubtless ‘ crack’) regiment bound for the 
Crimea, where he is struck down by a Russian bullet. 
Of course, he is in love with the niece of his father’s 
enemy, and forbidden to marry her. 

If my niece wishes ever 
_ To behold me again, understand, she will never 
Wed that man. 


All in the ‘ fine old crusted’ style, and extending to 
painful limits. Of course, the uncle is in the French 
army, bronzed in Algerian pai perhaps i 
smoking Moors alive in caverns of refuge—and 1s the 
Due de Luvois in ‘ trans ’ circumstances ; while 
Lucile, who is a sort of religious Vivandiére, inter- 
cedes with him for the lovesick and wounded youth, 
and the curtain falls upon the usual domestic 
felicities. 

Another, then, and one of the most promising, of our 
already sufficiently scanty band of growi ts, has, 
in short, made a complete mess of it, po | had much 
better have burnt his Lucile than published it. If 
Owen Meredith be indeed, as is commonly reported, 
but a nom de plume, and the poet himself the son of 
him he is said to be, he would do better, while 
emulating his father’s talents, not to perpetuate his 
faults by reproducing from his early ire—which 
he himself would lee us forget—his worst and 
weakest characters. 


A COLONIAL ADVENTURE. 


Many years of my life have passed since I bade 
farewell, for good and aye, to the flourishing colony 
of Nova Scotia ; and the remembrance of the interests 
and amusements in which I once participated ; of the 
climate, under whose influence I have so often shivered 
or scorched; of the scenery, so wild, yet so beautiful, 
has now faded away from my recollection, before the 
impression of other and newer scenes. There is one 
incident of my stay there, however, which stands out 
and prominent from amongst the haze that 

ows the rest of the picture, and from its peculi- 
arity and absurdity never recurs to my mind without 
a smile, though the laugh be extodly at my own 


expense. 

Halifax is not, or rather was not, in my time, at 
all deficient in amusements; the country around it 
afforded abundance of hunting, shooting, and fishing 
to those whose time and inclination led them to 
indulge in such pursuits. In summer, the presence 
of the West Indian fleet gave life to the society 
of the town ; and when winter laid its icy hand on 
the little peninsula, and with its barrier of snow 
and frost seemed almost to cut off the Halligonians 
from the rest of the world, it brought with it, 
too, new amusements to console them for their 
isolated position. The lakes, ponds, and sometimes 
= of the sea itself, were covered with skaters. 

ith the first fall of snow, sleighs, with their rich 
furs and merry sounding bells, were to be seen 
rapidly gliding in every Reece ; sleighing-parties, 
replete with fun and incident, were constantly organ- 
ised ; while the members of the Tandem Club vied 
with each other in the neatness of their turn-outs and 
driving skill. Those, again, whose empty pockets were 
a oak on their charioteering propensities, took their 
share of amusement out of the snow, by traversing 
its surface on racquets, or mounted on coaster or 
tre in, by rushing over it where it clothed some 
steep hillside. In all these amusements, however, 
I participated but little; a sedentary occupation 

my day from nine o’clock until five, leaving 
me but a slender margin for bodily exercise. Thus 
situated, I used most fervently to wish the six 
months’ winter to come to an end, and looked forward 
with pleasure to the long bright mornings of summer. 
These were indeed a boon to me; I generally devoted 
them to bathing (for the few summer months of the 
Nova Scotian climate are intensely hot); and I found 
that a dip in the sea before breakfast was the best 
fortifier both of mind and body for the business of 
the day. With this recreation I combined that of 
riding, so that, on a fine morning, I was about the 
first moving thing that the sun saw when he rose 
over the eastern hills, as I proceeded on horseback 
to my usual bathing-place. 


| 
| 
| 
of one of the middle classes: ‘Forget that your | 
oroughfare; forget that | own a mill. “Tis a 
soul,’ &c. The egotism, the blind selfishness, the 
| 
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Let no one picture to himself, at this familiar name, 
smooth sands, machines, and stout amphibious bath- 
ing-women; but rather a bold rock —s out into 
the sea, with twenty feet water beneath it, the adjoin- 
i ore wooded with stunted pine to the water's 

, and only accessible by a rough and intricate 
path through the bush. This is not a place to go 
into ecstasies on the beauty of these morning-rides, 
the cool refreshing air, the luxuriant, almost tropical 
foliage, dripping with dew; the rising sun, breaking 
red and hot through the mists that seemed to cling 
to the surface of the sea; the busy notes of the 
different birds, as they awoke to the duties of the 
day, from the consequential chirp of the American 
robin, a stately fellow in red waistcoat and dark 
glossy coat, who sought his matutinal worm in a 
slow and dignified manner, to the quick hiss of the 
diminutive humming-bird, hurrying on, in his livery 
of green and gold, to gain the first sip from the new 
store of dew that the night had provided for him in 
the cups of his favourite flowers. Suffice to say, that 
to one who saw nature but seldom, these early inter- 
views were very enjoyable. 

It was on such a morning as I have described that 
I was cantering quietly along the 
which led to my usual bathing-place, accompanied by 
my constant companion, a rough Skye terrier, whose 
extended tongue and dep tail shewed that the 
pace was too severe for his short legs, when I was 
met by an agricultural Bluenose, the possessor of the 
only log-hut and clearing that lay on my road. Now, 
this meeting was nothing unusual in itself, since I 
had often before exchanged good-mornings on ing 
him, as with his oxen and wain he toiled along the 
deeply rutted road. He was > of a phlegmatic 
temperament, the descendant probably of some Dutch 

er, and usually jealous of removing his short clay- 
pipe to indulge in conversation; but on this occasion 
something had transpired which had effectually 
aroused fim. In his open mouth was no pipe; the 
oxen were left at home; and their owner, with a very 
dirty white face, and hair on end, was running along 
the road at the rate of four good miles an hour. On 
seeing me, however, he ped, and as soon as he 
had recovered sufficient breath to speak, begged me 
to turn back with him. He then proceeded to inform 
me that a convict, a most desperate ruffian, and 
sentenced, for murder, to penal servitude for life, had 
escaped from the neighbouring penitentiary on the 

ing afternoon; that search had been made for 
im that evening, but without success, and he was 
su to have escaped further into the bush. That 
ight, however, he made his way into the settler’s 
lonely house, demanded food, and spent a pleasant 
evening over the fire, smoking the Dutchman’s short 
pipe, eating his supper, and drinking his private store 
of rum. e poor squatter and his wife were utter] 
cowed, and ministered to the wants of their unwel- 
come guest in every particular. This probably molli- 
fied his temper, and perhaps prevented his fulfilling 
his addin g murder to robbery. At 
daybreak, he left them, first, however, forbidding the 
lawful owner to quit his house for some hours, on 
peril of his life. This command poor Dutchy dared 
to disobey, and leaving his partner to the guar- 
dianship of providence, was now careering towards 
the town as fast as his legs could carry hi His 
object for going there was not so clear; he appeared 
to have some y bone idea that there he would find 
safety and assistance; but his faculties had not suffi- 
ciently recovered the shock they had received, to 
enable him to form any connected plan of proceed- 
ings. Now, I must say that when I received this 
story, interspersed with many puffs and groans from 
my still short-winded informant, my first impulse 
was to turn back, and giving up my bathe, to kee 
him company on his way to town. Still, when 
caleulated on the chances of meeting the escaped 


one at all, much more at the moment when I was 
in the water, stripped and defenceless, I found the 
odds against the rencontre were very large ; besides, 
I did not feel inclined to relinquish my bathe—I did 
not like the idea of retreating from fear of one man, 
who, for all I knew, might be now miles away ; and 
therefore, notwithstanding the remonstrances of my 
friend, I determined to proceed. He did not waste 
much time in persuasion ; but after looking at me for 
a moment or two with a wondering air, y bat oe on 
again at the top of his speed towards the town. 

I was not altogether comfortable, I confess, as I 
kicked my horse’s sides with my heel, and induced 
him to resume his canter ; it was with rather an air of 
bravado that I whistled to my dog, told him the 
circumstances of the case, and exhorted him to keep a 
sharp look-out. I confess to looking over my shoul 
from time to time, as I went on; and when I 
arrived at my bathing-place, I must say I took a care- 
ful survey round, before I dismounted or proceeded to 
fasten up my steed. There was no sound to be heard, 
except the monotonous surge of the calm water, and 
the ge of the drops falling from the dew-laden 
boug There were no marks of footsteps on the 
grass, or traces of any human being. 

I felt secure, began to laugh at the absurdity of my 
former fears, and leisurely divesting myself of my 
| map nen prepared to take the plunge. As I stood 

‘or one moment on the edge of the rock, with arms 
raised above my head, preparatory to the leap, I took 
round : there was —— to 

is usual stump, grazin; ; my do t- 
ing near him. foolish Thad thought and 
in I went. Now, it is ja custom, on jumping into 
deep water, not immediately to rise again, like a cork, 
to the surface, but to swim as long as I have any 
breath left, beneath it; and when at length I arrive 
at the top, to proceed to free my eyes from the salt- 
water, before looking much about me, for to see with 
eyes full of brine cannot reasonably be e of 
anybody. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that 
on this particular occasion I did not immediately dis- 
cover, after my submersion, some foreign object on 
my rock. However, I soon did. There was something 
there blue and yellow; its party-coloured legs were 
hanging over the ledge—it was the murderer! I could 
not at first believe my water-logged eyes, and gave 
them another rub; still there he sat, a rough-looki 
fellow eno with close-cut hair, and _ forbidding 
face. In the corner of his dirty mouth was the 
Dutchman’s pipe; on his knees, was my black coat, 
the pockets of which he was carelessly searching. He 
appeared a good-natured murderer enough, a victim of 
circumstances, I should say, one whose naturally good 
disposition had been perverted by education, and with 
a keen sense of fun into the bargain. Our comparative 
itions seemed to amuse him vastly. He helped 
himself to some tobacco he found in my coat-pocket ; 
cut it up with a knife, and lighted it with a fusee 
that he found in my waistcoat-pocket; took a few 
whiffs with an air of t inward comfort; gave 
me a short nod, and spoke: ‘Fine morning, 
mate! Water cold?’ 

I had by this time taken a survey of my position, 
saw there was no help for it, so replied with a 4 * 
thetic shiver that it was cold—very cold; but, as 
had observed, it was a fine morning. , 

‘I’m ing,’ continued he, in an easy tone of 
voice, ‘ 5 om these here clothes of yourn; they ’re 
more quiet like than mine. I don’t mind, too, if I 
change shirts, as yours seems the cleanest ; though I 
think you’ll gain in the long-run,’ said he, beginni 
to strip, and exposing to my view a dirty, once red 
now no-colour-at-all, flannel vestment, beneath his 
frieze. Remonstrances were vain. I was in the 
with grie viewed my garments one by one 
appropriated; and saw the gradual transformation 
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of the man, from the real unmistakable convict, to 
something between a dissipated waiter and a clergy- 
man in the Queen’s Bench; for be it known, my 
garments were of a sad colour, and quiet cut, and 
although somewhat old, still dear to me. He could 
not geton my boots; there was hope in that: I should 
be able to walk home in comfort, if not in elegance 
—boots and a bathing-towel being hardly called 
fashionable, even in summer—but my hopes were 
doomed to be disappointed. After many endeavours 
to force his feet into them, and after splitting one of 
them in the unavailing le, he flung them both at 
me, sa they might be of use to me, but were none 
to him. He was now fully apparelled. He waved his 
hat—I mean my hat—in farewell, and turned to depart. 
He’ll leave the horse, hoped I. I was soon freed 
from my suspense. I heard him proceed to unfasten 
him; 1 heard the animal’s a snort as he 

ised the different odour of the man. My dog, 
who had kept up an unavailing bark and growl during 
the whole of the pi ings, followed a little 
way, but soon return i I heard him 


before me. ‘No,’ said I; ‘girt with bathing-towel 
only, or in the primitive leafy costume of our 
first parents, will I return, but not in those detested 


i sharp prick in the shoulder, 
followed by another, and by what Longfellow calls 
‘a sound of wings, brought me down from m 
heroics. I looked round me—the air was 


with myriads ing for blood. With a feeling of 
sympathy for the tians, and a surmise as to the 
ag ony of there being black flies and mosquitoes 
in Eden, 


rushed to, and sought protection of, the 
many-coloured It was enough; I needed 


no other ion ; the black-fly legions retreated 
discomfi Even my dog seemed inclined to — 
to windward, and sniffed doubtingly at me. An 
here was a position to be in! How could I, in such 
could I face enraged stable-keeper, 
owner of the valuable and now stolen horse? 
How could I, with feet naked and tender, walk 


along the rough footpath through the bush? With 
reflections, I started on my way home, and 


the escaped Although 
were ntly seare ‘or the one. oug! 
at some distance, they immediately caught sight of 


it was a case of mistaken identity, and offered to 
explain the circumstances that placed me in such a 
position. Encouraged by my umresisting mien, on 
they came, and I was seized, thrown down, picked 
in, collared, shaken, and otherwise maltreated, 


my asseverations of innocence. Upon this, I was 
with no sympathy ; my case exci ughter amongst 
lance, I was conducted to the house of his worship, 
the mayor, there to make my deposition. Of course, 
on each side of me, I was met by all the people of 


my acquaintance in whose opinion I more particular! 
desired to stand well; my only hope was, that they 
would not recognise me, and such I afterwards found 
was fortunately the case. His worship, with whom I 
was | angen after a good laugh at my expense, 
kindly lent me a suit of clothes; gave me some break- 
fast, which by this time I much needed; and sent me 
home, somewhat restored in equanimity. To finish 
the story briefly, I was the talk of the community, 
until some other and worthier topic engaged the 
— attention. Of my clothes, watch, &., I never 

eard more, nor of him who appropriated them; but 
the horse was recovered without having sustained 
any serious injury, although the owner thereof of 
course declared it to be utterly ruined, and made me 
pay many a dollar for the convict’s ride. 

often bathed at that same spot afterwards, both 

alone and with companions, but never without many 
a nervous glance towards the rock, both to assure 
myself of the safety of my clothes upon it, and that 
there was really no blue and yellow , there, with 
legs dangling lazily over ite ledge. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


Tue Royal Society’s Croonian lecture for the current 
year is worthy of notice here, as well by reason of the 
intrinsic importance of the subject, as because it was 
delivered by a young student of the university of 
Edinburgh, Mr Pettigrew. It is essential that the 
lecture shall treat of muscular motion; and the spe- 
cial instance in this case was On the Arrangement of 
the Muscular Fibres of the Ventricular Portion of the 
Heart, a question which has long been considered as 
the Gordian-knot of anatomy, and we must congratu- 
late the lecturer on his success in untying it. Taking 
the left ventricle as the type, he shews its structure 
to consist of nine layers of fibres, the central one 
placed horizontally, while the four on each side of it 
run diagonally as well as vertically. Notwithstanding 
the differences of direction, the fibres are continuous, 
as is proved by careful dissection ; so that each fibre 
is one long loop maintaining its integrity through all 
its convolutions. The fact is made visible to the eye 
by anatomical preparations, and by rolling up a 
breadth of thin striped muslin into a conical form, in 
which, when held against the light, the stripes are 
seen crossing and recrossing exactly as in the natural 
heart. The next step will be to find out what all this 
signifies, and to throw light upon the physiology of 
the question; and this will no doubt be attempted. 
Meanwhile. we regard the appointment of a young 
student, unknown to fame, to deliver the lecture, as 
honourable to the venerable corporation to whom it 
was delivered, as to the lecturer himself. 

A paper by Mr Faraday, On Regelation, has been 
read before the same Society, and demonstrated by 
the author with his usual felicity of illustration. 
Under that brief title is contained an account of some 
phenomena which have an important application to 


;| the theory of glaciers. It has been argued that 


regelation, or the refreezing together of lumps of 
ice, depends on pressure and capillarity: Mr Fara- 
day shewed that all the phenomena of regelation 
take place without pressure, while the lumps of ice 
are subject to a strain which tends to keep them 
apart, and under water as well as in the air. 

We mentioned last year that Mr Robert Mallet had 
undertaken a journey to Naples, to study on the spot 
the results of the terribly disastrous earthquake 
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| canter off, the hasty foo s re-echoing more faintly 
through the woods. I was alone again, and then the} ~—_————S—S—<“—SSSSS......SSCSCS<2Sz]7CTFSté<CST 
full force of my position struck me. I swam to the 
shore, my fingers blue, and my teeth chattering like pn 
a pair of castanets, climbed tremblingly up the rock, 
j and viewed with disgust the heap of dirty garments 
clothes.’ 
with the exception of a few dozen thorns in each of | 
my feet; but at this point I was descried by a part 
my clothes, raising a@ shout, 
1 vanced upon me with all the confidence of numbers. | 
4 In vain I assured them, at the top of my voice, that | 
long before the arrival of the Dutchman to the spot. 
He, as he possessed neither the same amount 0: ‘ 
valour nor wind as my captors, came up more leisurely 
and though at first thrown by my appearance into a 
state of ludicrous uncertainty, in the end confirmed 
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which occurred in that country. He has now pre- 


pared a voluminous document thereupon, in which 
the whole matter is discussed in its several bearings. 
He has reported from time to time to the British 
Association on the subject of earthquakes generally, 
and from his last observations, can tell what was 
the primary direction of the shock, its subsequent 
variations, direction of emergence, and rate of 
movement. A competent observer, by going over 
the ground, would now be able to read off all these 
phenomena as from a book. Of all the directions 
in which a shock can travel, the horizontal is the 
most destructive. A shock or wave having risen 
to the surface, becomes more and more horizontal as 
it travels, and would throw down everything in its 
course, did it not become weaker with every furlong 
of distance. The shock that overthrew towns and 
villages in Naples, had a movement of twenty feet a 
second: less than this suffices for destruction, for, 
according to Mr Mallet, a horizontal wave travelling 
at four feet a second only, would leave London a heap 
of bricks. 

To exemplify the capabilities of the calculating- 
machine now employed in the General Register Office, 
Somerset House, Mr Gravatt has published a little 
book, containing a set of mountain barometer-tables 
‘calculated and stereoglyphed and printed by 
machinery. For the purposes of the office, the 
machine performs to satisfaction: certain eminent 
mathematicians report of it that ‘it calculated 
and printed in 1 hour 15 minutes a table relating 
to life annuities, which took a computer, working in 
the ordinary way, 2 hours 55 minutes to compute 
only; and such calculations are ordinarily given 
to two computers, to guard against errors..... 
Perhaps, after all, the most important function 
of the machine will be to furnish the public with 
a variety of tables in a cheap form, which will be 
of considerable convenience, though they may not 
be of sufficient importance to make it worth while 
to go to the expense of calculating and printing 
them in the ordinary way. The mere reprinting 
of existing tables would be rendered a good deal 
cheaper by such a machine, because it can compute 
and print more quickly than a good compositor can 
set the types, not to mention the trouble—in this 
case a very great one—of correcting the proofs, which 
in using the machine is wholly avoided.’ 

M. Liais, the astronomer at Rio Janeiro, is about 
to publish a paper to prove that M. Lescarbault’s 
discovery of Vulcan is all an illusion. He states, in 
the Astronomische Nachrichten, that he was observing 
the sun at the very same time as the doctor, and saw 
nothing whatever upon its disc, and that what the 
doctor saw must therefore have been some opaque 
object moving through space, which chanced at the 
moment in question to between him and the 
in the forthco . For the nt, M. - 
carbault’s by the elaborate 
calculations of M. Leverrier, director of the Imperial 
Observatory at Paris. 

The astronomers and pene of the United 
States are collecting and publishing every available 
observation of the aurora made during 1859, in their 
own country and abroad, and will soon be ready to 
examine the interesting record for general laws. M. 
De la Rive of Geneva, who is at t in London, 
on a political mission from shews 
that magnificent aurora of last August was a 
consequence of the long drought, which prevented 


the positive electricity that abounds in a dry atmo- 
sphere from becoming neutralised by combination with 
the negative electricity of the earth. There was, 
consequently, a vast accumulation which streamed 
towards the poles for discharge, and the brilliant 
display was the result of that unusual quantity. 
Another inference arrived at with respect to this 
phenomenon is, that it is not magnetic, but electrical, 
seeing that ozone is present to a amount in the 
atmosphere during the auroral peri 

Professor Phillips is delivering an interesting course 
of lectures at Oxford, ‘On the Condition of the Land, 
Sea, and Air, in successive Geological Periods, with 
— Reference to the Rocks and Fossils of the 

ritish Islands.’—The Ordnance Geological Survey is 
making good progress: 2273 square miles are now 
geologically surveyed in England, including the cre- 
taceous, tertiary, and oolitic formations of the southern 
and midland counties, and 65 miles of the coal-field 
of Lancashire. Of Scotland, 203 square miles are 
completed. These surveys are laid down on the 
Ordnance maps, in distinctive colours, shewing the 
extent of formation. To persons engaged in 
mining operations, and to students of geology, t 
are especially valuable. We hear that it is m con- 
templation to publish the Ordnance Survey on a 
scale of 25 inches to the mile; to define the limits of 
every field and every estate in the realm; which, if 
carried into effect, will, among contingent advan 
impart a legal authority to the maps in future dis- 
putes about landed a old disputes of 
the Plutonists and Neptunists seem likely to be, for 
a time at least, revived, in consequence of a series of 
experiments upon quartz, made by Professor Rose of 
Berlin, who finds reason to believe that it could not 
have been formed at a high temperature. Mr Sorby’s 
experiments, to which we invited attention some 
months ago, lead to a similar conclusion. It may 
hence be argued that granite was, after all, formed by 
the agency of water. A late eminent Scottish 
logist continued to the last to believe in the Neptunian 


in of ee 
Graphite hes been discovered at Travancore; great. 
beds of eoal lie ready for miners at Mi: P 
Tripoli is increasing its water-supply and elements of 
prosperity by the boring of artesian wells. The East 
is beginning to discover that it must move onwards 
official gazette. e French, with greater regard for 
health and cleanliness than is shewn in Paris, have 
laid down a system of sewers in Algiers, by which 
not merely the surface-water, as in the shewy capital 
on the banks of the Seine, but all the foul ——— of 
the city, is discharged into the sea. The t is 
said to be highly satisfactory. Blidah is also k 
clean by sewers, and the water, after flowing thro 

is used for irrigation. Advantage has been taken of 
the sewers to facilitate water-supply, by fixing 
brackets in their walls for the support of the pipes.— 
The French essions in Northern Africa are, as is 
said, about to be extended by authorised a 
whose array will be very different from that 
Livingstone and Krapf, or Burton and Speke: in 
other words, two military expeditions are to set out, 
one from Algiers, the other from Senegal, to meet at 
Timbuctoo. The scheme is a bold one, for it will 
not be easy work for fifteen hundred men to travel 
from the coast to the interior.—Turning to the cold 
regions, we see that Sweden is about to send an 
exploring expedition to Spitzbergen and the Polar 
Sea, accompanied by competent savans, to make 
observations in physical science and natural history ; 
while certain mem of the Alpine Club, ambitious 
of pushing their researches into volcanic mountains, 
are a summer-trip to Iceland, to test their 
strength and co around the Geysers and on the 
frightful slopes of Hecla.—The observations made by 
M‘Clintock and his party during the late voyage of 
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the Fox, have just been published by the Board of 
Trade in their Fourth Ni of Meteorological Papers: 


they are comprised in a series of tables which shew | has been mad 


the readings of the barometer, thermometer, the tem- 
perature of the sea, the amount of ozone present in 
the air, the magnetism for every day, with notes on 
the number and kind of birds and animals seen in 
each month. Apropos of the ill-fated Franklin, we 
see that the inhabitants of Hobarton, remembering 
that Sir John was once governor of Tasmania, are 
raising a subscription at a shilling a head, to set up 
a tablet to his memory in St David’s Cathedral. 

The last published part of the Asiatic Society's 
Journal contains the first instalment of a volume, to 
be written by Sir Henry Rawlinson, On Archeological 
Discoveries in Assyria and Babylonia, which, when 
complete, will form a highly valuable and interesting 
addition to our knowledge of the subject. The 
~~ portion is On the Birs Nimrud, or the Great 

emple of Borsippa, and gives an account of the 
ingenious operations by which inscribed cylinders 
were found in cavities at the corners of the build- 
ing in the lower course masonry, as in remote 
centuries keen antiquaries will discover coins and 
other relics under the corner-stones laid in Queen 
Victoria’s rei Twenty-two hundred years have 
elapsed since th cylinders were deposited, but they 
are in excellent preservation. From study of the 
inscriptions, Sir Henry finds that the temple was 
dedicated to the Planets of the Seven Spheres, and he 
shews reason for believing that its form was 
midal, terrace above terrace, each smaller than the 
one beneath, the seventh and smallest being the apex. 
Each was painted of the colour assigned to the 
respective et, but the topmost, which bore the 
shrine of the god, was coated with silver. All this, 
as the inscription sets forth, was a restoration by 
that mighty monarch Nebuchadnezzar, who be 
the work in.a fortunate month, and concludes hi 
recital with ‘as it had been in former days, thus I 
exalted its head.’ Sir Henry is of opinion that, if 
the grand vestibule of this temple were cleared of its 

accumulated rubbish, a record of the conquest of 
J and Egypt would be found in the inscriptions 
on the walls. 

In this paper we have an example of the interest 
felt in Eastern archxology and in the old symbolic 

The scholars of Germany, England, and 

are diligently pursuing their studies therein, 
as may be seen from time to time in the of 
comprehensive review of the whole subject. The 
Rev. Dr Hincks of Dublin confirms the in ion 
of a hieroglyphic inscription of the time of Ramses 
IIL, in which occurs the name of the tribe Issachar ; 
and he makes an important advance as’. re 
orthography beyond his former researches—M. Pictet 
has published the first volume of a work treating of 
the earliest ethnological divisions of the human race, 
their language, migrations, and the traces left behind 
them; many of which, as he shews, are still dis- 
coverable.—M. Adhémar has written a book on the 
Revolutions of the Sea, shewing the mighty ¢ 
effected by water on the land in past times; the 
changes that are yet to be looked for; and the 
causes, even now in operation, which will convert 
our northern hemisphere into a condition similar 
to that now presented by the southern: thus, 
the ter part of North America, and 
Northern Asia is to be laid under water, while the 
continents of the south are to increase in 
breadth, and its islands to multiply. 

While some European scholars are devoting them- 
selves to the mysterious lore of the East, others 
are endeavouring to make it by mcenane with the 
clear and simple elements of European learning. 
There are millions of people in India who never learn 
to read, because of the extreme difficulty of mastering 


words more than six different 

, and without stops or capitals, and some 
le with og which the 
difficulty. The Bdgh-o-Bahdr, a popular Hindu book, 
is now printed and published in Bnglish type, and 
also the morning and evening service, and other por- 
tions of the liturgy. The method of transliteration 
recommended by Sir William Jones is adopted ; and it 
may be said that, in this small beginning, we offer a 
boon to India which ranks next in importance to the 
benefit of government. 

spring; and at the Royal Academy, and in other 
galleries, may be seen the best our artists 
length taken pity on lovers of pictures, by ceasing to 
hang close to the There are some 
who think Mr Holman Hunt’s picture, exhibiting in 
a room by itself in Bond Street, more worthy of 
attention than all the rest. In subject, colour, and 
treatment, it embodies the essentials of art; and to 
look on it once, is to awaken a lively desire to return 


to it and again. 

The Soci of Arts are holding their twelfth annual 
Exhibition of Inventions, and an Exhibition of Paint- 
ings by the late Sir William Ross ; they are also keep- 
ing the question of a Great Exhibition to be held in 
1862, from going to sleep. The promise of the Prince 
Consort to contribute L.10,000 to the guarantee fund, 
when L.240,000 shall have been contributed, is an 


yra- | incident which will attract many who but for that 


would have held aloof. If a new Crystal Palace is to 
be built, the scheme for a at Muswell Hill, 
combined with a revival of the Society for the Diffu- 
sion of Useful Knowledge, will perhaps stand over for 
a future decade. 


ALONE 


Ir is the smiling month of May, 

And brightly shines the sun to-day; 

Yet would that I were far away, 
For I am weary, weary. 


Though nature gaily now renews 

Her fairest forms, her freshest dews, 

_And paints her flowers in brilliant hues, 
Still am I faint and weary. 


How green the fields—how bright the sky! 
Yet all alone, with no one nigh, 

_ How low and bitter is my ery— 

~- Lonely I am and weary. 


- So long and strong has been the strife, 
~ — Sovoft my heart with sorrow rife, 
That in the morning of my life 
Already am I weary. 


Yet bravely would I stem the tide, 

My saddest feelings seek to hide, 

To none but One above confide 
That I am weary, weary. 


For, whispers Faith, ‘When He thinks best, 
He ’ll take thee to His Father’s breast, 
Where trustingly thou aye shalt rest, 
And never more be weary.’ 
E. 
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